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A Crisis in Triolets 


"TIS PLEASANT to be entertained ‘At the Sign of the 
Ship ’*—or even to have one’s brew served for the enter- 
tainment of others, when the jolly host makes amends for 
its failings by his own mellowness. But Mr. Lang’s grave- 
and-gay deprecation of a confessedly empirical prescrip- 
tion for the benefit of new English poetry scarcely betrays 
a close reflection upon the nature of ‘an heroic crisis,’ or 
upon the history of our American crisis in particular. 

The latter did not begin, as he implies, with the War for 
the Union in 1861. That was the beginning of the end. 

It began with tlie first issue of Garrison’s Liberator, A.D. 
1831. Thereafter, for thirty years, we had our time of storm 
and stress. American passion, thought, imagination, were 
intensely stimulated. There was a radical and transcen- 
dental movement in politics, social discussion, literature. 
The ferment certainly gave impulse and motion,to the nat- 
ural powers of Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
man, and of various minor, and, within their limits, genuine 
poets, and it begat memorable works in prose. When the in- 
tellectual or spiritual crisis culminated, then the shooting 
began ,—and there was, as Kearny said at Seven Pines, ‘ love- 
ly fighting along the whole line.’ 

No: I don’t believe, any more than Mr. Lang, that poets 
are made. The book which he treats so amiably opens 
with a protest against Taine’s error in not allowing for the 
brilliant exceptions to his law of absolute subjection to en- 
vironment. But if ‘conditions’ do not often develop poets, 
and give them their chance and impulse, then history must 
be rewritten. 

Would I like another heroic crisis myself? Would I endure 
such a fracas of breaking national eggs for the chance of a 
better poetical omelette? Certainly not, if I must see what 
I saw as a field correspondent a quarter-century ago,—if at 
the close all that hacking and hewing and devastation must 
be endured again. But if an heroic crisis should come, I 
would accept all the good that came with it. Possibly we 
are not so likely to have one, in this century, as some of our 
esteemed contemporaries. I must own, however, that, in 
view of the labor-agitation here, I call to mind that Wendell 
Phillips’s prophecies, though derided like Cassandra’s, had a 
way of coming true. If we peacefully escape a fracas of 
our own, it will be through an evolutionary process, as sug- 
-gested by Edward Bellamy in that remarkable and fascina- 
ting novel (‘ Looking Backward : 2000-1887’) which so many 
are now reading. Possibly we don’t need a crisis, on gen- 
eral grounds, quite as much as does one of our esteemed, etc. 
Our own recent Muse plainly Aas her failings, both native 
and—imported. There is, however, something to justify a 
cackle, if not a crow, in a good deal of the American prose- 
fiction (as compared with the miscellaneous prose-fiction of 
England),— including that which springs up in sections 
where our crisis has cleared away a pretty black pine forest, 
and has given the chance for a new and various ‘ growth.’ 


* See Longman’s Magazine for January ; or extract therefrom in Tue Critic of 
January 28, page 46 ; also our London Letter of last week, page 55.—Eps. Critic. 
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Whether a veritably heroic crisis is impending yonder may 
be a question. But there seems to be already a crisis in trio- 
lets and their kind. Mr. Lang ‘piteously’ implores his corre- 


spondents to send him no more da//ades, exclaiming, ‘ They. 


are now a drug in the poetic market.’ They are, indeed, and 
should be, since what iterative imitator can excel those writ- 
ten long since by Mr. Lang himself and by two or three other 
begetters of the vogue? And now, as we have spoken of 
omelettes, let me say that Mr. Lang covers the obvious re- 
treat of his ballad-mongers with the pluck and grace which 
move even a crisis-invoker to pay him the compliment in- 
vented by that sagacious Duc de L’Omelette, who assured 
His Satanic Nibs, in taking leave, gue s'tl n’edt pas &é De 
L’ Omelette, il n'aurait point d'objection d'étre le Diable. 
E. C. STEDMAN. 


Prof. Asa Gray. 


OnE of the foremost men of science in the world, one of 
the deepest thinkers and clearest expositors, the doyen, in- 
spirer, leader, teacher of all living American botanists, a 
favorite instructor for many years at our largest University, 
Asa Gray was something more than this—we had almost 
said something greater. More than any man who has lived, 
not excepting Agassiz, he spread and popularized the love 
and knowledge of natural history in America ; and through 
those wonderful text-books of his—so scientific in thought, 
so logical in method, so clear and attractive in style—he 
made himself the indispensable guide, the familiar friend, of 
every individual in his country who cared to know even so 
much as that “a primrose by the river’s brim’ és a primrose. 
What he accomplished was immense in quantity as well as 
admirable in quality—so admirable that there is a double 
regret in the thought that he left the great book of his life still 
unfinished. This is the ‘Synoptical Flora of North Amer- 
ica,’ at which he began to work with Prof. Torrey more than 
fifty years ago, This he laid aside from his writing-table, 
but never from his thoughts, for thirty years, and then re- 
sumed in a new form necessitated by the immense accumu- 
lations of material and of knowledge which the intervening 
time had brought. Two volumes out of four, however, were 
published before his death, and rich materials for the others 
lie scattered through the many serial publications to which 
he was a prolific contributor. 
which he accomplished—not only in original contributions 
to knowledge, but also in criticism—while .managing the 
Botanical Garden at Cambridge, teaching his classes, gath- 
ering the splendid library and herbarium which he donated 
to Harvard, and mentally working upon his ‘Flora,’ may 
well excite wonder even in the minds of those whom the 
new Life of Darwin has taught what labor means to scien- 
tific men. Not the least interesting feature in this Life is 
the reflected portrait which Darwin’s letters give of Dr. 
Gray, showing his genial, disinterested, enthusiastic, helpful 
temper, and the high estimation in which his original work 
and his judgments upon the work of others were held by his 
peers in science. His own life was uneventful, except as 
regards the unique impress he made upon his generation and 
the rich honors which foreign countries heaped upon him. 
He was, for example, one of the eight foreign members of 
the Institute of France, and last summer he received an 
honorary degree at each of the great British Universities— 
Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh. But all such honors 
seem small in comparison to the place which the American 





people have given him as their most widely studied and best - 


beloved interpreter of nature. 





A Lanier Memorial. 


SomE months ago there sprang up spontaneously in the 
hearts of a few of the friends of the late Sidney Lanier, resi- 
dent in Baltimore and elsewhere, a desire to commemorate 
his forty-sixth birthday. The idea originated with that cir- 
cle of friends which is gathered about Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity, where the poet-scholar received recognition and en- 
couragement, and served as lecturer in English Literature 
in 1879-80. A bust of Lanier was modelled during the lat- 
ter part of his life by Ephraim Keyser, the sculptor, then of 
Baltimore and now of New York, who caused it to be cast 
in bronze at Rome. A kinsman of the poet, Mr. Charles 
Lanier of New York, soon.signified his wish to present this 
bust to the University ; another friend expressed his appre- 
ciation of the movement by offering a pedestal for the bust, 
wrought in Georgia marble, and designed by Mr. J. Noel 
Wyatt, of Baltimore. Still others showed their eagerness to 
contribute to the occasion by expressions of their love and 
esteem in verse and prose, or by the rendition of music— 
that art which was so dear to the musician-poet whose genius 
they sought to commemorate. The outcome of this feeling 
and action was the gathering held in Hopkins Hall of the 
University, at four o’clock on the afternoon of Friday last, 
Feb. 3. About one hundred and fifty friends and fellow- 
spirits, representing both the Faculty and students of the 
University, and the best culture of the city, were present, 
by special invitation. One of the pleasantest features of the 
day was the presence of Mrs. Lanier and her two sons. 

In the centre of the platform stood the bust, backed by 
tropical plants and based by flowers and ferns, the head 
bearing a laurel wreath in true poet fashion. From the front 
of the. pedestal hung Lanier’s flute, used by him when a 
member of the Peabody Orchestra; and this was crossed by 
a manuscript roll of his own music. To the right on asmall 
desk rested a harp of roses, pinks and smilax, with the in- 
scription, ‘The Time needs heart,’—a quotation from his 
poem, ‘The Symphony.’ The exercises were opened witha 
few fitting words from President Gilman. He said: ‘ This 
is the birthday of a poet; this is the jubilee of a poet. 
Years have passed since his death, but his fame is growing 
brighter and our love for him dearer and truer. Most of 
what you will hear to-day will be from the lips of poets ; to 
me alone falls the prose, as I call to your notice what is to 
come. “ Here is rosemary for remembrance, here are pan- 
sies for thought.”’ Dr. Gilman then introduced Mr. Ed- 
ward G. Daves, who read a poem written by Mrs. Laurence 
Turnbull of Baltimore. Miss Ward, sister of Dr. Ward of 
The Independent, followed with selections from Lanier’s pub- 
lished poems, reading with much expression and delicacy 
of interpretation. Dr. Brown, Librarian of the University, 
followed with quotations from a critical paper on Lanier’s 
book, ‘ The Science of English Verse,’ by Prof. Tolman of 
Ripon College, Wis., formerly a student of Johns Hopkins, 
and under Lanier. Mr. Richard E. Burton and Mr. James 
Cummings of the University then read poems of their own, 
called out by their reverence and love for the singer. At 
this point there was music, Lanier’s poem, ‘ The Ballade of 
Tregs and the Master,’ set to music by ‘ Francis Urban,’ be- 
ing sung by Miss Starr of the Peabody Conservatory. Miss 
Starr also read Tennyson’s ‘ Love that hath us in the net,’ 
to music by Lanier. This was followed by an air of Bach’s 
for violin solo, Mr. Fritz Gaul, first violin of the Peabody 
Orchestra, being the soloist. 

After the music, President Gilman introduced the Rev. 
Father John B. Tabb, of St. Charles College, Maryland, 
well known as a writer of verse and a fellow prisoner of 
Lanier’s during the War, who gave the audience an original 
sonnet inspired by the death of his friend. Mentioning the 
fact that he had just received a letter from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, expressing his sympathy with the memorial, but of 
100 private a character to read, Dr. Gilman introduced Dr. 
William Hayes Ward of New York, who read letters from 
J. R. Lowell and E. C. Stedman, felicitously characterizing 

Lanier’s character and place asa poet. A beautiful poem 
contributed by Miss Edith M. Thomas, of which the motif 
was Lanier’s line, ‘The paradise-side of the river of death,’ 
was \then presented by Mr. Daves, whose rich voice lent a 
deep meaning to itstender and melodious refrain. Dr. Gates, 
President of Rutgers College, had written a long letter for 
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the occasion, but unexpectedly was present, and therefore 
supplemented his own written words by others spoken from 
a full heart and showing a keen appreciation of the Southern 
singer’s place and mission among men-of-letters. Dr. Adams, 
Professor of History in the University, was called on to read 
a long letter from the pen of Mr. R. W. Gilder, of Zhe Cen- 
tury, in which reference was made to the fourfold and great 
loss the country had sustained in the untimely taking-off of 
Emma Lazarus, E. R. Sill, Helen Hunt and Sidney Lanier. 
The exercises then closed with more music, Prof. Richard 
Burmeister, pianist at the Peabody, playing a transcription 
by Liszt on themes by Handel. 

As the audience left the Hall, they were handed tastefully 
designed memorial cards, the contribution of Mrs. Henry 
Whitman of Boston. The face of the card bore a laurel 
wreath, beneath which in gilt lettering were the words: 
‘Presentation of the bust of Sidney Lanier to the Johns 
Hopkins University, February 3, 1888, the forty-sixth birth- 
day of the poet.’ Below this was the motto: Aspiro dum 
expiro, The reverse bore, above a flute twined with ivy, the 
last words of Lanier’s poem, ‘ Sunrise’ : 

And ever by day shall my spirit, as one that has tried thee, 
Labor, at leisure, in art,—till yonder beside thee 

My soul shall float, Friend Sun, 

The day being done. 

In all the exercises of the day there was a warmth, an at- 
mosphere of sympathy, that was as stimulating and delight- 
ful as it is rare ; and all whose privilege it was to be present 
departed with a sense of having snatched from the worka- 
day world an ideal hour ; an hour therefore fitly commem- 
orating one who was—and is—so unique and shining an 
exponent of spiritual Truth and Beavty, in his life, his work 
and his song. R. E. B. 





Reviews 
Max Miiler’s “ Science of Thought.” * 

Pror. Max MULLER has made a new departure in mental 
science. The ordinary method by which the operations of 
the mind have been studied, from the times of the earliest 
philosophers of Greece and India to our own day, is well 
known. The metaphysician makes no observation of out- 
ward things whatever. He does not even follow the fa- 
mous injunction of the German professor, and attempt to 
‘think the wall.’ He thinks of nothing but his own thoughts. 
Wrapt in meditation, he reflects upon the operations of his 
own mind. He takes his mind as the pattern of all other 
minds, and frames on this model his scheme of mental science 
for universal humanity. 

The results of this method of procedure have been any- 
thing but satisfactory. As the minds of men do actually 
differ very widely, and as the views which they take of the 
workings of their minds are also very different, the conse- 
quence has been that no two metaphysicians have come to 
the same conclusions. Each has had his own system, and 
has rejected and, as far as possible, discredited all other 
systems. Thus it has come to pass that in metaphysical 
science there has been no.substantial progress. Noone can 
affirm, with any assurance of certainty, that the teachers of 
‘mental philosophy in our day have attained any decided ad- 
vance beyond the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. 

Prof. Max Miller has been a devoted student of this form 
of philosophy. He has studied the works of all its great 
masters, and, in especial, has translated and expounded . 
Kant with the zeal of a disciple. The upshot, as now ap- 
pears, has been a profound distrust of the whole system of 
‘mental self-vivisection,’ as he aptly styles it. In his view, 
as set forth in the present work, the inquirer must learn the 
workings of the human mind by studying, not his own 
thoughts, but the thoughts of other men. These thoughts, 
of course, can only be learned by their manifestations ; and 


* The Science of Thought. By F. Max Miller. $4. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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of. these manifestations the most important, by far, is lan- 
guage. In his opinion, indeed, language and thought, if not 
identical, may at least be regarded as inseparable. ‘No 
reason without language, no language without reason,’ is the 
motto prefixed to his work.- It may be said to comprise, in 
brief, his whole scheme of mental science. 

The proposition thus succinctly laid down is expanded 
and elucidated with a great variety of argument and illus-, 
tration, always clear and interesting, if not always convin- 
cing. His thesis compels him to hold that the lower ani- 
mals, not having language, must be devoid of reason, in the 
sense in which he uses that word. He gives striking in- 
stances of the extent to which the acts of many animals 
simulate the workings of reason; while they are clearly the 
mere operations of inherited instincts, like the efforts of an 


infant to draw its nourishment from its mother’s breast. But - 


if instinctive actions of that kind cannot properly be ascrib- 
ed to reason, we have all seen instances in which brutes, 
under novel exigencies, have shown a capacity for new con- 
trivances and for adapting means to ends, which in a man 
would be deemed a happy display of inductive thought. To 
frame a special definition of reason, which shall exclude 
such manifestations of mental power, seems hardly in ac- 
cordance with the demands of the author's own theory. 

A more satisfactory and very interesting exemplification 
of his method of research is given in a department of learn- 
ing in which he is an acknowledged master. The conclud- 
ing portion of the work is devoted to the Aryan languages, 
and particularly to a careful and thorough analysis of the 
Sanskrit roots. These roots, about 850 in number, can, he 
finds, be reduced to 121 ‘original concepts,’ representing the 
elementary processes of the human mind—or rather of the 
minds in which the Sanskrit language was developed. 
‘These 121 concepts,’ he maintains, ‘constitute the stock- 
in-trade with which every thougkt that has passed through 
the mind of India, so far as it is known to us in its litera- 
ture, has been expressed.’ Of course, it will occur to every 
one that the mind of India is not the mind of China, or that 
of Arabia, or that of England. The author does not dis- 
guise the importance of this truth. He has made a begin- 
ning, and has set an example which he leaves to other in- 
vestigators to carry out in other languages. When this has 
been done to a sufficient extent, we shall have a genuine 
science of comparative psychology, which, like comparative 
anatomy, comparative philology, comparative mythology, and 
the many other’ studies in which the comparative method 
has lately been used with such excellent effect, will prove an 
invaluable aid to the progress of knowledge. 





Some Recent Astronomical Books.* 

THOosE of our readers who are alsoreaders of Zhe Century 
have already read with pleasure the admirable astronomical 
articles by Prof. Langley which have appeared in the col- 
umns of that magazine during the past three or four years. 
But they will be glad to be able to get them thus brought 
together in one of the most beautiful volumes ever issued in 
this country (1); and Tue Critic would be derelict in duty 
if it did not chronicle the publication of such a book, and 
add an emphatic note of commendation. Prof. Langley’s 
treatment of his subject is so well suited to those for whom 
he specially writes—the intelligent class of well-to-do citi- 
zens upon whose liberality astronomical science largely de- 
pends for the means of extending its boundaries,—his style 


is so clear and elegant, and his power of exposition so effec- © 


tive, that the book may safely be pronounced a most valua- 
ble addition to the fast growing library of popular science, 
and well worthy to stand on the shelves by the side of New- 
comb’s ‘ Popular Astronomy,’ Ledger’s ‘Sun, Moon, and 
Planets,’ Nasmyth’s ‘ Moon,’ Ball’s ‘ Story of the Heavens,’ 
and Miss Clerke’s ‘ History of Astronomy in the Nineteenth 
“@x, The New Astronomy. By Samuel Pierpont Langley. $5. Boston: Ticknor 
&Co. 2. Unfinished Worlds: A Study in Astrono: By S. i Parkes, F.R.A.S. 


my. 
$ _. New York: James Pott & Co. 3. Ormsb Macknight Mitchel, Astronomer 
and General. By his son, F. A. Mitchel. $2. New York; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Century.’ In some important respects it is superior to any 
of them, especially as regards the beauty of the engravings 
with which it is illustrated. Its careful adaptation to its 
intended readers renders it perhaps a little disappointing 
from the purely scientific point of view. The astronomer 
will not find in it quite so full an account as he would prob- 
ably like of the author’s most important and refined scien- 
tific work, nor any very thorough discussion of theories. 
The treatment is rather superficial than profound, as of 
course it had to be under the circumstances. But so far as 
it goes, it is always admirable, and the result is a work which 
can be read by any ordinarily intelligent person with ease 
and pleasure. The book has at present the’ special excel- 
lence that one finds in it the only readily accessible account 
of the remarkable work upon the photography of stellar 
spectra which is now going on at Cambridge in connection 
with the Draper Memorial foundation. The book wants an 
index—an omission which ought to be supplied. 

We regret that it is impossible to speak of ‘ Unfinished 
Worlds’ (2) in similar terms of commendation. It is evi- 
dently the work of an amateur who is not competent either 
in knowledge or temper to deal with the interesting subject 
he announces. While the style is here and there a little 
sensational, the book cannot be said to be badly written as 
a whole. It is pleasant and interesting reading (especially 
the quotations it contains, which are numerous and from 
good sources) ; but its statements of facts are untrustworthy, 
and its treatment of theories and hypotheses is feeble and 
unscientific. For instance, on page 78, the author gravely 
states that ‘to an observer on Neptune viewing that great 
central luminary (the sun), he would only appear in size and 
brightness as one of our first magnitude stars’! In fact the 
sun as seen from Neptune would give between 600 and 700 
times as much light as the full moon, and about 8,000,000 
times as much light as Sirius.- Perhaps this is the most con- 
spicuous of the author’s misstatements; but there are nu- 
merous others equally untrue. As to his critical acumen 
in the discussion of theories, it is probably sufficient to cite 
his dismission of Faye’s lately propounded and carefully 
worked-out theory of the formation of the planetary system. 
‘One of the most curious and amusing results of the appli- 
cation of Faye’s theory, is the necessity it involves of re- 
garding the earth as older than the sun! ’—as if the fact that 
the theory ‘amused’ the author was a sufficient criterion of 
its falsity. We do not mean to intimate that the theory has 
yet established its claim to acceptance, nor even. to assert 


_ that it ever will do so: time and competent discussion will 


settle that ; but it is quite certain, or ought to be, that no 
such contemptuous treatment by an amateur whose only 
apparent claim to authority in such matters is the possession 
of a tive-and-a-half-inch telescope, should be regarded as a 
refutation. The attitude of the author generally resembles 
that of a narrow, prejudiced and correspondingly dogmatic 
pedagogue. As to the illustrations, made by the photomez- 
zotype process—whatever that may be,—they are mostly 
very bad. Some of them, which profess to be copies from 
the drawings of reputable astronomers (¢.g., the figures of 
Jupiter) would make the original artists shudder. If the 
book were of more value, we should regret to notice that it 
is without an index. 

Whatever may be thought of Gen. Mitchel’s eminence as 
an astronomer, considered from the strictly scientific point 
of view, there can be no doubt of his pre-eminence as a 
popularizer of the science, and of his powerful influence in 
arousing public interest and enthusiasm. American astron- 
omy owes to his eloquence an incalculable debt of gratitude, 
for it is beyond all question that to him, more than to any 
other one person, it is indebted for that widespread interest 
which has resulted in.the establishment of our numerous 
observatories and astronomical foundations. An account of 
his life, therefore, would be welcomed by all the votaries of 
the ‘ unselfish science,’ even if it were not a very interesting 
and well-written book. But the life before us (3) és well- 
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written and interesting; and the filial affection and enthusiasm 
which everywhere permeate it do not lessen its real value, 
though perhaps the estimates of a more unprejudiced writer 
would carry somewhat greater authority. The book is well 
worthy of reading , and-not only of reading, but of owner- 
ship and permanent preservation. Its value is increased by 
a good index. 





Recent Verse.* 

THE pceems of Elizabeth Rachel Chapman—a great-grand- 
daughter of Elizabeth Fry—are full of just thought and sin- 
cere feeling (1). They are somewhat lacking, nevertheless, 
in lyrical impulse and warmth. In ‘ The New Purgatory’ is 
traced the cleansing of the sinful soul by love alone. Under 
the guidance of the Spirit of Love, the poet visits a rather 
conventional realm of delight, encountering therein such 
figures, wondrously transformed, as Jezebeland Nero. The 
design is noble, but it requires a force not possessed by the 
writer to make real to us the vicious Emperor in the réle of 
a ‘friend of silly little ones,’ 

a soft 
And gracious-visaged man, who smiléd oft. 


The climax is the discovery of Judas in a rapt adorer who; 
for ‘ daily confirmation of his bliss,’ receives with. tremulous 
joy a kiss from the lips of Love. The author is evidently a 
student of Dante; which is further evinced by her admira- 
ble blank-verse paraphrase of Cantos XXX. and XXXI. of 
the Purgatorio. Translations from Petrarch, Goethe and 
Schiller are also included here. In such poems as ‘ Christus 
Consolator,’ * Hereafter,’ and above all ‘ Unfrocked,’ we may 
find traces of a painful struggle toward freedom ot thought. 
Such conclusions as have been reached are not extreme, and 
the tone is everywhere reverent and deeply earnest. A 
power of expression exceeding that displayed in the rest of 
the book, is notable in some of the sonnets—‘ Death and 
Love,’ ‘ Fame and Love,’ ‘ Sympathy in Joy,’ ‘To in 
Sorrow,’ ‘ Faith,’ and others. 

Once upon a time, we were solemnly and repeatedly 
assured by Elizabeth Barrett Browning that Pan was dead. 
Lately, however, several persons claiming to possess the 
‘inside facts’ have circulated, in rhyme, the report that Mrs. 
Browning was misinformed. We cannot receive this intelli- 
gence with unmixed rejoicing. There are moments when 
we feel that respectable decease was a very good thing for 
Pan, and that rash resuscitation may be bad for that repu- 
tation as a piper of sweet pipings, which he built up during 
his lifetime. The latest news of Pan comes to us from Mr. 
Brainerd Prescott Emery, and the sonnet in which he im- 
parts it is the best production in his slender book (2). We 
venture to advise the author to look at nature closely and 
with fresh eyes, to handle none but distinct motives, to write 
only when the impulse is unmistakable, and, as a minor 
point, to avoid false rhymes. 

Frank Sillers’s ‘ Lieder und Spriiche* (3) is a product of 
German-American talent creditable to both countries. There 
is a decided ‘under-klang’ of Uhland in the opening ballad 
entitled ‘ Die Zauberharpe’ (‘-The Magic Harp’) ; but the 
author in theme and treatment is generally himself. The 
book is mainly made up of translations from the English, 
among which may be mentioned Longfellow's ‘ Excelsior,’ 
Holmes’s ‘Sculptor,’ Bret Harte’s ‘ Angelus,’ Adelaide Proc- 
tor’s ‘ Lost Chord,’ and Wheeler's ‘ Old Songs;’ and some of 
these are sympathetically and musically rendered. Kingsley, 
Shelley, Mackay and Mrs. Hemans have also attracted the 
author, whose poems on Florida and the South serve to 
localize him to a certain degree. 

A pathetic interest attaches to all that concerns Philip 
Marston, whose ‘Garden Secrets’ has recently been repub- 








* x. ‘The New Purgatory and Other Poems. By Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. $r.80. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 2. In Sunshine and Shadow. By Brainerd Prescott 
Emery, New York: J. Parmly Paret. 3. Lieder und Spriiche aus dem Volke fiir das 
Volk. .By Frank Siller. 75 cts. Milwaukee: C. N. Caspar. 4. Garden Secrets, 
By Philip Bourke Marston. $1. Boston: Roberts Bros. 5. Marguerite, and Other 
Poems. By George Martin. Montreal: Dawson Bros. 
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lished in Boston (4). In their wonderful delicacy and fra-_ 
gile beauty these ballads resemble the innocent conceptions 
of an imaginative child, but with an added note: of sadness 
that betrays the man. The story of the poet’s ill-fated life 
is sympathetically told in a prefatory sketch from the pen of 
Mrs, Moulton, who was one of his many American friends. 
His own verse, ‘ Love and Death of thee have had their will,’ 
seems his fittest epitaph. Mr. George Martin has written 
some passable verse (5), his most ambitious effort being a 
Canadian legend of the Sixteenth Century. His impulses 
are kindly, and we should be glad to praise his work if we 
could do so in justice to our readers. 








Classical Text-Books.* 

THREE additions have lately been made to the College 
Series of Greek Authors edited under the supervision of 
Profs. White of Harvard and Seymour of Yale. The first 
book of Thucydides, by Morris, and the first three books of 
Homer's Iliad, by Seymour, are easily the best of the series 
so far. Seymour’s Homer is based upon the edition of 
Ameis and Heutze in the Treubner collection of Greek and 
Latin writers with German notes; but it embodies the in- 
dependent work of a specialist in Homer, presented in a 
fresh and interesting way. The notes are copious, and the 
need of a special introduction on the dialect and forms is 
met by frequent references to the author’s ‘ Introduction to 
the Language and Verse of Homer,’ noticed in these- col- 
umns some months ago. The annotation is particularly 
happy in its citations of illustrative and parallel passages 
from Milton and the Bible; it is of a more advanced char- 
acter than that of Keep’s Iliad, and seems better fitted for 
college work than for the average preparatory class. Effort 
to appear sprightly occasionally leads-to the appearance of 
a stereotyped classroom joke, which ill suits the spirit of 
Homer, as in the note to A, 555 ff.: ‘After the harsh reply of 
Zeus, Hera plays one trump card after another, showing that 
she knew not only the person concerning whom she had asked 
but also what Thetis had requested, and what Zeus had 
promised.’ Such faults of good taste are rare, however, and 
the work is for the most part creditable alike to the editor 
and to the Series. 

Prof. Morris's book (2) had not received his final revision 
at the time of his death, in 1886, and was revised and car- 
ried through the press by Prof. White. It contains an in- 
troduction of 54 pages on Thucydides and his work, the 
text of Bock E., full explanatory notes, and an appendix 
with a select bibliography and critical notes. Though 
founded on the admirable edition of Classen, the work offers 
so much of value added by the American editor that in 
many places it hardly suggests the German original. It is 
a welcome contribution to the list of well-edited texts ac- 
cessible to the American student. The notes to Smith’s 
edition of the seventh book of Thucydides are simply a 
translation of those of Classen (and a poor translation at 
that), with some additions from Stahl and other commen- 
tators. The following sentence, from the notes on Chapter 
I., is about as hard to understand as the Greek: ‘He 
[Nicias] recognized, however, that Gylippus was in earnest 
on learning that the ships had, after all (contrary to his ex- 
pectation), got so far on their voyage to Sicily, and that, 
therefore, help for Syracuse was really intended.’ This edi- 
tion, like that of Lamberton, recently mentioned in these 
columns, provides no maps or plans to throw light upon the 
movements described in the text. And yet the operations 
and works before Syracuse were so involved and complicated, 
that without a plan of some sort a clear idea of them can be 
obtained only with great difficulty, even by a reader who has 
been on the ground—as most students havenot. The three 
manuals of classical geography commonly in the hands of 





* x, Homer's Iliad, Books I-III. Edited by Thomas H. Seymour, of Yale Col- 
lege. 2. Thucydides, Book I. Edited by Charles P. Morris, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 3. Thucydides, Book VII. Edited by C. F. Smith, Vanderbilt University. 
(College Series of Greek Authors.) Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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students, Kiepert’s ‘Atlas Antiquus,’ Long's ‘ Classical At- 
las,’ and the ancient geography published by Ginn & Co., 
are here of little value. Special diagrams are needed, such 
as those in Arnold’s edition and in the sixth volume of 
Classen’s edition. Now that the country about Syracuse 
has been carefully surveyed and accurate plans are easily 
obtained, failure to furnish suck helps in any edition aiming 
to be of real help to the student seems an inexcusable 
oversight. - 





Recent Fiction. 

‘LITTLE PETER’ (D. Appleton & Co.) is ‘A Christmas Morality 
‘for children of any age.’ by Lucas Malet, who will be remembered 
as the author of ‘Col.-Enderby’s Wife.’ It is a beautiful and pa- 
thetic story, prettily illustrated by Paul Hardy. ‘ Little Peter’ is 
only one of a fascinating group of characters, each of which is unique 
and piquant. The impatient old father absorbed in ancient history, 
the patient wife and mother, the older brother, the cat of the house- 
hold, the charcoal burner of the forest, Eliza the servant-maid, 
with her entertaining flirtations, and Gustavus the cowherd, all play 
their parts, and play them well. The story is a touching one, and 
yet escapes being entirely mournful, even though the terrible walk 
through the snowstorm results in the death of Little Peter. The 
local color is wonderfully clear and strong, the descriptions of life 
in the pine forest vivid and impressive, while the little tale leaves a 
sense of simplicity and pleasantness which will not allow one to re- 
member too painfully its mournful elements. 





‘ THE COUNT OF THE SAXON SHORE’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is 
an historical tale by A. J. Church, the well-known author of the 
tales from Homer and other classical writers. The scene is laid 
in Britain, at the beginning of the Fifth Century. The ‘Count of 
the Saxon Shore’ was, as is well known, a Roman official, whose 
duty it was to protect the exposed coast of Britain against the 
Saxon marauders. The ‘Count’ in this tale is a true Roman of 
the best type, one who combines the historic virtues of the early 
Romans with‘the Christian virtues of the age of Augustine and Je- 
tome. The story is graphically told, and with faithful observance 
of historical probability—abounding in stirring events and in truth- 
ful characterization, introducing as historical characters the Emperor 
‘Constantine (the usurper of that name) and the poet Claudian. A 
meeting of the Roman legions, a battle with Saxon corsairs, a sac- 
wifice at Stonehenge, and the capture and sack of Winchester by the 
Picts, are among the events narrated. The illustrations are hardly 
worthy of the text.——‘ANDY MERRIGAN’S Great Discovery,’ by 
F. M. Allen (D. Appleton & Co.), is a collection of short tales deal- 
ing with Irish character and supposed to be extremely humorous. 
One of the tales, called ‘ The Wonderful Escape of James the Sec- 
ond,’ is slightly diverting; but the rest are about as heavy light 
reading as we have attempted lately. 





‘Boys AND MASTERS,’ by A. H. Gilkes (Longmans, Green & 
€o.), is a very attractive little story of school-life, written by one 
who has liad much experience with schools, Boys’ sports enter 
largely into the tale; and its whole atmosphere is one of healthful 
manliness, with a touch of pathos. The agonies of pupils strug- 
gling with Latin and Greek translations are amusingly set forth, 
and one little glimpse into a tutor’s heart affords the author a 
chance to insert some fine verse called ‘ Desiderium,’ which recalls 
the poetry of Clough and Sidney Lanier.—‘OuR PARTY OF 
Four,’ by Mrs. H. B. Goodwin (Cupples & Hurd), is ‘a story of 
travel’ in which the ‘ story’ is made to predominate. The charac- 
ters travel in Spain, and discuss more or less the situations, the 
pictures, the scenery, etc. But it is evident that the author cares 
most for her people—a beautiful heiress, a captain, a colonel, a 
ieutenant, a chaperon, a rescued gypsy girl who is not a gypsy, etc. 
Incident is not lacking, but they all live happily ever after—— 
“UNCLE IVAN,’ by M. Bramston (T. Whittaker), is a spirited and 
‘well-told little story of some children born in Russia, with a Scotch 
father and Russian mother, who went to England to live when they 
were all quite young, A Russian uncle fills in the situation 
‘with some of the political excitements of the day, the sensational 
elements being thus quite as realistic as the simpler touches.—— 
*FOR GOD AND GOLD,’ by Julian Corbett (Macmillan & Co.), pur- 
ports to be one of the long-hidden MSS. always popular in fiction, 
dealing with gy a history and biography in a highly-spiced de- 
scription of Sir Francis Drake’s so-called ‘Third Voyage to the 
Indies.’ There is a great deal of incident and rather too much 
melodrama of conjugal infelicities for the book to seem adapted to 
‘young readers, while it is hardly profound or spirited enough for 
older ones. . 
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‘ONLY A YEAR,’ by Jane Andrews (Lee & Shepard), is a grace- 
fully written story, relating how an awkward, self-conscious, dreamy, 
unhappy girl lost much of her awkwardness and selfish self-ab- 
sorption by adopting a baby. It is a healthful story for all girls to 
read, whether happy or unhappy, as it may teach those with a for- 
tunate disposition themselves not to add to the woes of those less 
blessed, by mistaking a really capable and earnest nature, hidden 
in the heart of ‘ that slipshod girl of the Traftons.——‘ SOME OF 


OuR FELLOws, ’ illustrated, by the Rev. T. S. Millington (Roberts - 


Bros.), is a school-story full of incident and interest. Two of the 
new ‘fellows’ arrive on the same day from very different stations 
in life—one a very rich man’s son, the other a foundling. How 
these two influenced each other and the school is told with a good 


_ deal of originality and spirit, with a dash of the pathetic, and more 


tragic excitement than falls to the lot of the average schoolboy. 
The book is handsomely issued.——IN ONE SENSE it is the most_ 
delicate flattery to give an author a short notice. We are sure we 
need only mention Miss Alcott’s ‘Garland for Girls’ (Roberts 
Bros.) to have it clearly understood that we think every girl ought 
to have it, to learn how one set of little maids were encouraged to 
personal effort for others by reading Mrs. Campbell’s ‘ Prisoners of 
Poverty.’ 





The Magazines. 

The Century is a number of unusually varied interest. Mr. 
Kennan’s papers (this time on ‘A Russian Political Prison’) take 
precedence of all others for their combination of importance and 
interest, their profundity and picturesqueness, their truth of subject 
and style in dealing with it. Mr. Lowell contributes a delightful pa- 
per on Landor, with anecdotes and letters. Theodore Roosevelt 
gives another of his pleasant articles on ‘ Ranch-Life in the Far 
West,’ with spirited and capital illustrations of cowboy life by 
Frederic Remington. Mr. Roosevelt thinks that the present form 
of stock-raising on the plains will not-outlast the century, and 
laments the passing of what he pronounces ‘perhaps the pleasant- 
est, healthiest, and most exciting phase of American existence.’ 
The Blashfields give an extremely interesting paper on ‘ Pictorial 
Art on the Stage,’ pleading for true scenic effect as a valuable 
adjunct to the drama. The Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of Zhe 
Christian Advocate, who has been at some pains to expose current 
frauds and hallucinations as to many so-called spiritual phenomena, 
writes of ‘ Astrology, Divination, and Coincidences.’ Gen. Sher- 
man’s long-expected and extremely interesting critical paper on the 
War appears in this number; and the Lincoln History reveals an 
attempt of Secretary of State Seward’s to assume control of nation- 
al affairs early in 1861. Octave Thanet contributes a good short 
story. In Bric-a-Brac, Margaret Vandegrift gives an amusing 
after-study of Young Lochinvar, and Mrs. Rollins, over the signa- 
ture of A. W. R., has a word in verse for some advantages in being 
of a discontented frame of mind. 

Descriptive articles in The American Magazine are ‘In the 
Heart of the Sierra Madre,’ by C. F. Holder, ‘ The Inland Ocean of 
the North,’ by J. Macdonald Oxley, ‘An Old Church’ of historical 
value in Virginia, by Mary Gay Humphreys, ‘ An Early American 
Railway,’ by Charles H. Roberts, and the concluding paper by Mr. 
Rideing on ‘Some Boston Artists and their Studies.’ A pleasant 
paper in prose and verse, by Sara F. Goodrich and Edith M. 
Thomas, is called ‘ The Witchery of Ice and Hoar-Frost.’ George 
Riddle pleads for‘A University Theatre.’ The triumphs of young 
Hofmann have suggested to Joanna Condict Carpenter an interest- 
ing article on the ‘ Early Development of Great Composers,’ from 
which it appears that great genius for music almost always shows 
itself conspicuously in early life. 

In Zhe Forum Senator Cullom advocates Governmental control 
of the telegraph. Judge Kelley, the Protectionist leader in the 
House of Representatives, tells ‘ How Protection Protects.’ Prof. 
Tyndall contributes a popular scientific paper on ‘ The Sky,’ based 


on observations made last fallin the Alps. Prof. Harris takes up ° 


the theme ‘ What Shall the Public Schools Teach?’ with a plea 
for manual training in special schools rather than in the gen- 
eral schools. He approves of industrial drawing, but claims 
that to train all pupils for the wood and metal industries is 
to overcrowd these occupations. Here he has ‘certainly missed 
a point. Manual training is not meant to develop carpenters; 
it is meant merely to develop skill in the hand, which it is 
thought will help both hand and brain. As well might Prof. Har- 
ris object to gymnastics in the schools, on the plea that there would 
be no rodm in the country for so many athletes or teachers of gym- 
nastics. Judge Pitman’s ‘ Books that have Helped Me’ is one of 
the clearest and most suggestive of the many papers published on 
this subject. Dr. Austin Flint writes of ‘The Mechanism of the 
Singing Voice,’ Murat Halstead of ‘ The Torrid Tone of our Poli- 
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tics,’ Darius Lyman of ‘ Impediments to our Domestic Commerce,’ 
Julian Sturgis of ‘ The Cause of Irish Discontent,’ and Dr. Bartol 
of ‘Bribery and its Near Relatives.’ One of the most interesting 
papers is ‘ My Religious Experience,’ by Monsignor Preston. It is 
a very suggestive point that the writer tells how his first tendency 
to Rome came from the insistence of his Protestant relatives that 
he should believe in the infailibility of the Bible. 

In Zhe Overland, San Diego is described by T. S. Van Dyke. 
‘The Diary of Azariah Smith’ is a bit of history intended to sup- 

rt a rather foolish discussion as to whether the discovery of gold 
in California was made on Jan. 19 or Jan. 24. Judge Gray, of the 
Supreme Bench of British Columbia, who discusses the question of 
Commercial Union between the United States and Canada, is op- 
posed to commercial union with political disunion. Gen. Howard 
closes his series of Indian war-papers. ‘The Women of Japan’ is 
an interesting article by Helen H. S. Thompson, showing how 
singularly the complete subjection, in many ways, of the Japanese 
woman is in contrast to the fact that nine of the sovereigns of 
Japan have been women, that the chief deity in their mythology is 
a woman, and that the keeper of the ‘divine regalia’ is a virgin 
priestess. 


The olive-and-gold cover of the bound volumes of Scrzbner's 
Monthly already has a familiar appearance, though only the second 
volume, for July-December, 1887, is now before us. Among the 
contents which have lost none of their interest, we may remind 
readers of ‘A Girl’s Life Eighty Years Ago,’ Bret Harte’s ‘A Drift 
from Redwood Camp, Gen. Ropes’s ‘ Napoleon and his Times,’ 
‘ The Paris School of Fine Arts’ and ‘In Florence with Romola.’ 
No one who has read them will need to be reminded of the Thack- 
eray letters.—— The eighteenth volume of The Magazine of Ameri- 
can History is well filled with interesting and instructive matter. 
The illustrations are both abundant and good. Some of the most 
pleasing accompany the editor’s (Mrs. Lamb’s) well-written article 
on ‘ The Manor of Shelter Island.’ Other articles worthy of spécial 
notice are ‘The Origin of New York’ and ‘ Running Antelope’s 
Autobiography,’ the latter given in fac-simile of the chieftain’s own 
drawings. 





Boston Letter. 


I HAVE been turning over some old letters which Charles 
Reade wrote a few months before his death, and they are so 
characteristic of him that I venture to quote from them, 
since there are a few passages in them referring to a posthu- 
mous work which is now announced for publication in Lon- 
don. Looking them over one is inclined to repeat what has 
been often said before—Was there ever such a mixture of 
vanity and deference, of charity and intolerance, of narrow- 
ness and breadth, of impatient radicalism and scornful con- 
servatism, as he revealed! ‘The posthumous work in ques- 
tion was on ‘ Bible Characters,’ and his intention was, I be- 
lieve, to give a new version (better than the revised) of the 
Old Testament, taking some of the leading personages as 
sitters for his vigorous and unique portraiture. ‘The sub- 
ject is old,’ he writes in one letter, 


The subject is old, but it is as good as new and better; because 
up to this date the treatment of such subjects by French, German 
and English writers has been all a mistake and a truly wonderful 
one. I cannot in the compass of a single letter explain the many 
vital blunders in their treatment. I must confine myself to saying 
that it is so; and that everybody will see it when my manuscripts 
are printed. I have already written a short preliminary discourse, 
and described two Bible characters who pass for small Bible char- 
acters only because the divines who have handled them have lit- 
erally no insight into character whatever. 


In the same letter he complains of the Canadian pub- 
lishers. 


The Canadian publishers are a thorn in the -side of American 
publishers: they do you harm in all manner of ways; they are un- 
ateful knaves. In spite of bronchitis and some strange 
isorder in the intestines, I am fulfilling an engagement to write a 
serial story in Harper's Weekly and | hope to publish it in a month, 
but I do not think I shall ever again undertake to write a story 
of that length. After all, condensation is a fine thing, and perhaps 
a story long enough to excite an interest and paint characters viv- 
idly, a story in which there is no conversation but only dialogue 
which rapidly advances the progress of the action, is more likely to 
be immortal than those more expanded themes which betray us 
nto diffuseness, 
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In another letter he maintained the impossibility of writ- 
ing a good story without making love the foundation of it. 


The truth is that Fiction is a more severe mistress than people 
think. An imaginative writer often begins his career with subjects. 
independent of sexual love, but his readers, and especially his fe-- 
male readers, soon show him that they won’t stand it, and so they 
drag him out of the by-paths of invention and force him into the 
turnpike road, until at last their habit becomes his, and I suppose 
his mind accepts the groove. 


These letters were written from Cannes, and each com- 
plained of his sufferings. A week or two after the date of 
the last he returned to London and died in the little house 
at Shepherd's Bush, which he took after leaving * Naboth’s- 
Vineyard’ in Knightsbridge. 

The justice of his strictures on the Canadian publishers- 
is corroborated by an incident I heard of lately through Mr. 
Kirk Monroe, the popular author of boys’ stories. While 
on a visit in the South, Mr. Monroe met the editor of a. 
paper who announced to him that he wished to publish a. 
serial story of Florida life, and that, curiously enough, he 
had found the very thing he wanted in a Canadian publica- 
tion. ‘What is the name of it?’ Mr. Monroe inquired. 
‘“ Wakulla”; do you know who wrote it?’ ‘Yes, I am the 
author, and if you think of using it, I would advise you to 
see the proprietors of Harper’s Young People in which it 
originally appeared.’ These Canadians pillage two markets. 
They import from England the reprints of American books, 
while from the United States they procure the pirated edi- 
tions of English books. Little wonder that there is no 
Canadian literature. 

That clause in the Chace bill which forbids the importa- 
tion of any English edition of a book for which a copyright 
has been granted in the United States is exciting hostility in: 
a hitherto unforeseen quarter. The booksellers are opposed 
to it. In an interview with a reporter of the Boston Herald, 
Mr. Clark, of the bookselling-firm of Clark & Carruth, has 
stated how in his opinion the prohibition will work. A book 
may be published in England in a form which fits it for 
preservation : it is well-bound and well-printed—a delight 
to the eye and to the touch, as well as to the mind. A copy- 
right is secured in the United States, and a flimsy editiom 
published here. This will prevent libraries and all who love 
what is sumptuous in book-making from owning the finer 
edition. ‘Do you see the reason why some of these pirati- 
cal book-publishing firms that have profited by their shark- 
like trade for years, are now so energetic in having the In- 
ternational Copyright bill passed with this prohibiting clause ? 
Not only do they retain their business, but ‘they absolutely 
remove outside competition to the end that the public must 
pay higher prices for poorer books.’ As to higher prices for 
poorer books, I do not quite understand what Mr. Clark 
means; but, as he points out, it is certainly preposterous that 
because one edition is published in the United States, an- 
other and superior edition manufactured elsewhere cannot 
be purchased by those who prefer it and can afford it. Mr. 
Houghton, with all the dainty issues of the Riverside Press. 
to back him, boasts that the art of bookmaking stands higher 
in the United States than in England, and (unless I misun- 
derstand him) that the work’ can be done as economically 
here as there. Even if the work costs more, however, the 
American workman is protected from competition with the 
‘pauper labor of Eurape’ (how the phrase rings with the 
true demagogic spirit!) by a tariff of twenty-five per cent. 
on imported books, Surely such a tariff ought to satisfy all 
those who before taking a decisive step in the direction of 
reform, still need to be assured that honesty in the future 
will be no less profitable to them than dishonesty has been 
in the past. 

Referring to the diminishing prices of paper-covered nov- 
els, Tue Critic suggested not long ago that the time would 
come when the patrons of the dry-goods stores would find a 
basketful of them at the door with a label attached: ‘Take 
one.’ The voice was prophetic. In the advertisement of a 
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dry-goods house yesterday, I noticed this among a thousand 
other items: 

PAPER NOVELS—The remainder of our 25cts. edition, that we 
have been selling at 7cts., to close out, at............... -Ict. each. 


The last meeting of the American Copyright Association ~ 


was held in Freeman Chapel, a small ecclesiastical building 
at the head of an alley-way leading out of Beacon Street op- 
posite the Athenzum. Years ago Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 
preached there, and after his departure it underwent many 
experiences of conversion, the air blowing hot or cold as 
orthodoxy or heterodoxy resounded among the rafters. A 
year or so ago it was abandoned to secular uses, and fell 
into the hands of Mr. Charles C. Soule, the law-book pub- 
lisher, who has made of it one of the most unique and de- 
lightful bookstores imaginable. The structure has not been 
altered at all, and it is as much a chapel as ever to look at. 
The visitor climbs the steep stairway up to the corridor as if 
he were going to church, and the only change made in the 
interior has added to the ecclesiastical effect : the bare white 
walls have been painted a terra-cotta color, with pillars of 
a rich dark green, while the clerestory, with its diamond- 
paned windows, is a delicate yellow. On each side of the 
nave there are five alcoves lighted with colored glass in the 
sloping roof. Here, in these alcoves, are some fifteen thou- 
sand law-books, not only the standard authorities, but many 
curious volumes of old legal literature. The groined roof, 
the painted. glass, the quiet and the mellow light suggest 
some old monastic library, and one cannot think of a pleas- 
anter place for research or reading. . Mr. Soule has just 
published, by the way, an ‘ Index to Legal Periodical Litera- 
ture,’ by Leonard A. Jones, which accomplishes for lawyers 
what ‘ Poole’s Index’ accomplishes for the general reader. 

The talk of the town at present is the exhibition of Mr. 
Sargent’s paintings at the St. Botolph Club. Mr. Sargent is 
a very clever painter, and as he shows in his ‘ Hall of the 
Four Children’ is capable of work which has the promise of 
immortality in it ; but one cannot always believe that he is 
sincere ; sometimes he outwhistles Whistler in affectation 
and eccentricity. All his work is brilliant and suggestive ; 
but now and then he verges on caricature, as in his portrait 
of a certain woman of fashion whose pose reminds one of 
a Japanese doll hanging from a nail in the wall. Ina recent 
panegyric, Mr. James expresses a certain fear for the future 
of an artist who has already done such phenomenally good 
work. ‘He may well be afraid,’ said a caustic young lady 
to me, turning with a shrug from the picture of the woman 
of fashion; but I do not believe she meant to be compli- 
mentary. 


Boston, Feb. 6, 1888. WituiaM H. RIDEING. 





Modjeska as Imogen. 


THE appearance of so illustrious an actress as Mme. Mod- 
jeska in a new character must always bea dramatic event of 
much importance, and a very large audience was present in 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre last Saturday night when she 
enacted Imogen, in Shakspeare’s ‘Cymbeline,’ for the first 
time in this city. The representation was clearly given as 
an experiment, and was a success so far as Modjeska herself 
was concerned, although in other respects it was far from 
satisfactory. The patience and occasional enthusiasm of 
the audience, in the presence of scenery so shabby and act- 
ing so inadequate, were a striking tribute to the personal 
and artistic charm of the actress. Imogen is not a complex 
character, being a simple though noble type of devoted wom- 
anhood, suffering greatly through unjust suspicion. There 
is no quality in it that does not lie easily within the limits of 
Modjeska’s powers of expression, and, as to outward sem- 
blance, it would be very difficult to find a fairer representa- 
tive. Whenever she is upon the stage, the interest is main- 
tained at a high pitch. Her greatest opportunity is in the 
scene with Iachimo, and it is here that she achieves her 
most brilliant triumph. The art with which she denotes the 
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effect upon her mind of the successive lies of the crafty 
Italian is consummate. His first approaches are met by the 
insensibility of absolute faith and innocence. This is suc- 
ceeded by wonderment, incredulity and finally by a storm 
of indignation and contempt, when she is able at last to 
comprehend fully the enormity of the insult put upon her, 
These varying emotions were expressed down to their finest 
shades, with a naturalness, spontaneity and force which cre- 
ated a perfect illusion. The entire episode was remarkable 
not only as a specimen of artistic execution in the merely 
mechanical sense, but as a vivid interpretation of the poet’s 
ideal. There were many fine passages in the scene with 
Pisanio in the wood, and some most felicitous touches of 
comedy in the scenes in front of the cave of Belarius ; ‘but 
want of space prevents more particular reference to them. 

There were only three actors in the cast whom it is ne- 
cessary to select for individual mention. These were Eben 
Plympton, whose Posthumus, if somewhat too noisy and 
tricky, had the heat of true passion in it ; Mr. Vandenhoff, 
whose Iachimo was clever in spite of its abominable artifi- 
ciality ; and Mr. Robert Taber, whose Pisanio would have 
been admirable if it had preserved a little more vigor and 
variety. In intelligence and definiteness of purpose and in 
strength of repose it was a noticeable performance. Mr. 
Taber also reads crisply, simply and with musical and cor- 
rect emphasis. 





“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


THERE are so many obvious difficulties in the way of 2 
theatrical representation of that most delicate and fanciful 
of comedies, ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ that there is 
no cause for wonder in Mr.. Daly’s failure to overcome all of 
them ; the marvel is that he should have been able, with the 
means at his command, to give a performance so interesting 
and satisfactory. The members of his company, notwith- 
standing their occasional excursions into the regions of old 
comedy, are by no means proficient in speaking blank-verse, 
or in the more formal methods of the classic school 
of acting; and as the piece had not been performed here 
for many years, there was practically nothing in the way of 
local tradition or precedent to guide him. True, there were 
the memories of Blake and Burton, which have not yet 
melted away into the haze of years; and also of George L. 
Fox; but these could not avail much in a revival so elab- 
orate and costly. Mr. Daly searched diligently, without 
doubt, among the records of the English stage, especially 
with regard to the famous interpretations of Charles Kean 
and Samuel Phelps, but he trusted chiefly to his own pro- 
fessional experience and artistic instinct. These did not 
fail him, and the result of his labors is an entertainment 
which is a delight to the eye and a gratification to the in- 
teHect. 

His success is most marked in the treatment of the. fairy 
scenes, which in their nature are incapable of absolute real- 
ization, The human form, even in its most charming as- 
pects, is gross and clumsy compared with these airy crea- 
tions ; but Mr. Daly’s performers moved amid scenes so 
suggestive of romance and poetry, that they seemed to lose 
some of their earthly solidity. A novel and striking effect 
was created by a very clever imitation of fire-flies darting 
about the darkened stage. Oberon and Titania were not . 

- impressive spirits, either in speech or manner, but they were 

young and pretty, and the realm in which they met and 
quarrelled was an almost ideal fairy-land. The chief effort 
of the scene-painter (Mr. Hoyt), which occupies a promi- 
nent place among the many attractive features of this de- 
lightful production, is the moving panorama, which shows 
Theseus in his barge, making a royal progress to Athens. 
This is not only a capital stage-illusion, but an artistic bit 
of painting. It is curious, though, that neither Mr. Hoyt 
nor Mr. Daly perceived the absurdity of a barge, with a 
royal freight, left to drift at the mercy of the stream, with- 








-Out either sail or oars. There are two oars on board, to be 
sure, but they are immovable. The general picture is so per- 
fect that this little blemish ought to be removed. 

The acting does not call for prolonged comment, although 
the. performance as a whole is smooth and competent. Mr. 
Holland is a manly and tender Theseus and Miss Russell a 
-queenly and winning Hippolyta, in whom, however, there ‘is 
no touch of the Amazon. Of the male lovers, Mr. Otis Skin- 
ner is by far the best, in action, speech and carriage; Mr. 
Drew being out of his element, but as neat in:execution and 
intelligent in intent as ever. Miss Rehan and Miss Dreher 
are most attractive Grecian maidens as Helena and Hermia 
wespectively, but are floored, to speak figuratively, by the 
blank-verse. Miss Rehan is her own bright self for one 
minute only, when she implores protection from the threat- 
ened onslaught of Hermia. She let out a flash of sponta- 
neous comedy at this juncture which was irresistible. In 
speaking of the ladies, Miss St. Quentin must not be forgot- 
ten ; for, as an attendant fairy, she not only sang well, but 
delivered her spoken lines most crisply, musically and intel- 
ligently. Of the ‘rude mechanicals,’ Mr. Lewis carried off 
the honors of applause. His Bottom is not in the least 
‘Shakspearean—is, in fact, nothing but broad burlesque, 
without insight or significance ; but it is funny all over, and 
excites so much merriment that it would be useless to criti- 
-cize it. You may protest against it, but you must laugh. 
Mr. Gilbert is a comical figure as Thisbe, and Mr. Leclerq 
is amusing as Quince, but labors far too much. ‘The most 
artistic performance of all was the Snug of Mr. Bond, which 
was both humorous and natural, or rather humorous because 
it was natural. To the taste, judgment, scholarship and lib- 
erality displayed by Mr. Daly must be given the chief credit 
of an achievement which definitely establishes his theatre as 
the true home of pure comedy, not only in this city, but in 
this country. 





Emerson and the “ Katha Upanishad.” 
‘To THE Epirors oF THE CRITIC : 


Your correspondent, Mr. W. S. Kennedy. calls attention 
(Feb. 4) to a passage in the ‘ Katha Upanishad ’ which un- 
doubtedly furnished to Mr. Emerson the initial thought in 
his mysterious stanzas on ‘ Brahma.’ As metrically rendered 
by Dr. J. Muir (* Original Sanskrit Texts,’ V, 334) it reads— 

The smiter thinks that he can slay, 
The. smitten fears that he is slain : 
_ __ The thoughts of both alike are vain ; 
The soul survives the murderous fray. 
‘This is evidently only meant as an illustration of the im- 
mortality of the soul, and it is curious to observe how Or- 
phic the simplicity of the original becomes in its passage 
through the brain of the Concord sage. A similar relation- 
ship, though more distant, may be traced between the lines 
They reckon ill-who leave me out ; 
hen me they fly Iam the wings,— 
and the attribute of Varuna as described by Dr. Muir, in 
the same volume, p. 764: 
Two think they are not overheard 
Who sit and plot as if alone; 
Their fancied secrets all are known, 
Unseen, the god is there, a third. - 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 6, 1888. L. 





The Lounger 


THE Tribune, having published a letter from D. Cady Eaton 
in which sordid motives were attributed to all the representative 
undergraduates at Yale, whether ball-players, oarsmen or editors, 
now prints a paragraph admitting that the charges were baseless. 
Another paper would have apologized for such an uncalled-for act 
of aggression and injustice. Not so the 7rzbune. It was Mr. 
E,ton’s purpose ‘to expose an abuse,’ says the editor, ‘and if the 
abuse doesn’t exist, so much the better.’ (Yes—for the accused, 


but not for the accusers.) ‘In the meantime he has had the good 
fortune to provoke a lively discussion and to confer upon all college 
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debating societies the priceless boon of a new subject—*‘ The Com- 
mercial Spirit: Is it qieg: acefully prevalent in this institution.” ’ 
This is dignified, is it not? -and very gentlemanly? A respectable 
man is called a thief. He proves his innocence. ‘Lucky dog!’ 
exclaims his accuser; ‘if I hadn’t called you a thief, no one would 
have known you were an honest man.’ 

JosEF HOFMANN, ‘the piano prodigy,’ attended by his father, 
his manager (Mr. Abbey), two other persons in the managerial way, 
and four physicians, appeared before the Mayor last week, to testify 
to the boy’s ability to play vin yong in public without injury to 
his health. Mr. Hewitt decided that four times a week was as 
often as he should be allowed to appear. It was at the instigation 
of Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, President of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, that the child was taken before the 
Mayor; and that kind-hearted gentleman gave the reporters who 
awaited the result of the examination in His Honor's office an op- 
portunity to glance at, even if time did not permit them to read, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s touching story of ‘ The Little Violinist.’ 





‘THE LITTLE VIOLINIST’ was James Speaight, who came to 
this country from London when only four years old, and played the 
fiddle before Prince Rupert and his bride in the German Court, 
at a matinée in Boston to which Mr. Aldrich took his twin-sons 
one Saturday afternoon, not very many years ago. ‘It was sucha 
little fellow! He was not more than a year older than my own 
boys, and not much taller. He had a very sweet sensitive face, 
with large gray eyes, in which there was a Seapauitied expression 
which I do not like to see in a child. At the end of his 
piece, he was lifted over the foot-lights of the stage into the orches* 
tra, where, with the conductor’s d@fon in his hand, he directed 
the band in playing one or two airs.’ 

THAT NIGHT the twins remembered in their prayers the little 
fellow who had delighted them by his playing at the theatre. This 
did not surprise their father, who was accustomed to the intrusion 
of ‘rather curious objects for Divine compassion’ into the pleas 
which his children offered up nightly for the several members of the 
family; but it gave a sharper edge to the pang which he felt on 
reading in the morning paper that the infant violinist had died that 
very night,—with the petition on his lips, ‘Gracious God, make 
room for another little child in heaven.’ ‘Young Americus,’ as he 
was called, was then only six years and a half old, yet he had been 
before the public nearly three years. ‘That pretty violin ought to 
have been taken away from him,’ says Mr. Aldrich, ‘and a kite- 
string placed in his hand instead. If God had set the germ of a 
great musician or a great composer in that slight body, surely it 
would have been wise to let the precious gift ripen and flower in its 
own good season.” , 

MR. GERRY has special reason to remember this story, for in it 
occur these words: ‘There is a noble Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Dumb-Animals. There ought to be a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Little Children.” There is such a Society 
now; but there are also grasping parents, it would seem. There 
surely is one such, if the report be true that little Hofmann’s father 
has refused an offer of $50,000 for his son’s support and musical edu- 
cation, provided he quit the platform till he has grown up, on the 
pretence that that amount of money is too small by half. 





‘I WONDER when Donnelly’s book is coming,’ writes a Shak- 
spearean friend. ‘I fancy he is keeping it back in the hope of 
working into it the correction of some of the fatal defects in his 
theory that have been pointed out in advance; but the longer he 
waits the more likely he is to be laughed out of court’‘on account of 
the fun that is made.of him. He should have been in the market 


before his foolery had been so completely shown up. As Judge 


Holmes says, his “cryptogram” and all other stuff of the same sort 
can only tend to make the Baconian hypothesis ridiculous—if, in- 
deed, it was not sufficiently so already.” Mr. Donnelly expects to 
issue his book this month, I believe. Nearly 800 pages are now 
in type, and the first 500 printed. It is said that an édztzon de luxe 
will be prepared, at $25 per copy. 





A MOST interesting letter from Rembrandt Peale, in which the 
wide difference between his well-known portrait of Washington and 
that painted by Gilbert Stuart is accounted for, has just made its 
appearance in an unlooked-for quarter— Zhe Hosfital Review, a 
little monthly -published in Newark, N. J., ‘in the interest of the 
sick and suffering at the Hospital of St. Barnabas.’ It was discov- 
ered by Mr. A. Q. Keasbey, one of the leaders of the Newark Bar, 
in the course of a law-suit for ex-Senator W. H. Platt, to whom the 
letter was addressed. Peale was born on Washington's Birthday, 
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1778—just a hundred and ten years ago this month. His portrait 
of the first President, a copy of which accompanied his letter to 
Mr. Platt, was made when he was less than eighteen years of age, 
cand the following account of it was written nearly sixty years after- 
wards (Philadelphia, March, 1854): 


When Washington sat to me in 1795, the latter part of September, he 
ame to my room at 7 o'clock each time, as he-entercd, in the act of 
putting his watch into his fob—thus giving me an example of punctual- 
‘ity, which I have since enforced on all my sitters. My father, an old 
acquaintance, kept him in conversation, which enabled me to study his 
countenance. It was a period of some anxiety with him, as he was hesi- 
tating whether or not tosign Jay's 7realy with England—and further he 
was doubtless disturbed by the publication of forged letters, which it was 
-asserted were taken on the person of a run-a-way servant. No one ven- 
tured to speak with him on the subject, & he would not condescend, un- 
asked, to deny them. eh 

Before the invention of Porcelain teeth on gold plates, it was the prac- 
tice of the Dentist to fashion them from blocks of sea horse ivory. One 


of these set's was made by the elder Gardette for General Washington, . 


but it was fortunate for me, that he sat to me without them, as they were 
just finished & were clumsy & uncomfortable & distending his mouth, so 
that he finally rejected them, and it was equally unitortunate for Stuart 
‘that Ais Portrait represents him as he appeared for a short time with 
them—looking, as Judge Washington informed me, as if rinsing his 
mouth with water, and, as Stuart himself informed me, preventing him 
from holding any conversation, (tho’ ignorant of the cause), so essential 
to the production of an animated likeness. I had another advantage. 
By sitting so early as 7 in the morning, I had his hair defore it was curled 
-& powdered by the Barber—after which hour Mr. Stuart’s Portrait was 
painted. 





Life PRINTS a picture of a hollow-chested, seedy-looking man, 
applying to a prosperous subscription-book publisher for a position 
as canvasser for a forthcoming book. To the question, ‘Do you 
know anything about the book?’ the applicant replies: ‘ Yes, I’m 
the author; and I thought if I could get a position as canvasser, I 
might be able to get a little money out of the book.’ It is well- 
known that no authors, in America at least, make as much money 
.as the most successful book-agents. From $15,000 to $20,000 fer 
annum is what these worthies are reputed to earn when business 
is good. ; 





SOME YEARS AGO, a well-known literary man, then just out of 
-college, was called upon by the agent of a new subscription-book, 
who probably had little hope of being able to sell him a volume, 
but wanted to ‘get his hand in,’ and test his fluency in reciting the 
printed prospectus with which the publisher had furnished all his 
-canvassers. He had not recited more than five lines when the 

oung gentleman interrupted him, and finished the eulogy of the 

ook as glibly as the agent himself had begun it. The latter was 
‘fairly paralyzed with amazement, He had evidently to deal with a 
mind-reader of extraordinary powers, and made no effort to conceal 
his fright. ‘Don’t be alarmed,’ said the young collegian when he 
had finished his recitation. ‘I’m not a “medium.” I was hard up, 
a while ago, and wrote that prospectus as a pot-boiler. I con- 
gratulate you on having committed it to memory so well.’ 





I HAPPENED to see the best part of ‘Measure for Measure’ on 
Monday night, and was struck by the genuine nun-like feeling of 
Modjeska’s Isabella. I wonder if it was a mere fancy that only a 
‘sincere Catholic could have so delicately and natively conveyed the 
-chaste, religious nature of the grief-strickennun. Modjeska’s ‘ Isa- 
bella’ was a most pathetic, beautiful, refined, at times a most tragic, 
figure. As ‘ Measure for Measure’ is not often to be seen on the 
modern stage, the occasion was a memorable one; memorable for 
Modjeska’s part in it; memorable, I am inclined to think, for the 
-apparently sudden shooting out into artistic prominence of Robert 
Taber, of this city. Mr. Taber went upon the stage in Mme. Mod- 
jeska’s company little more than a year ago, and has been conscien- 
tiously climbing up the histrionic ladder rung by rung. The other 
night, in the part of Claudio, he revealed capabilities unsuspected 
by the audience, and indicating that he made no mistake in choos- 
ing the stage as a profession. If the young man’s head be not 
turned by the fine things that have been publicly said of his Claudio, 
he will give the last and most valuable proof of high and serious 
-aims ; and if he should be able to fulfill the promise of last Monday 
~night, well—but never mind! Mr. Taber has a good deal of hard 
work before him still, and dreaming sometimes interferes with work, 
SINCE I called attention last month to the forthcoming publica- 
tion of the younger Peacock’s ‘ Poems of the Plains,’ I have received 
circular containing further tributes to the genius of the poet 
whose residence in Topeka Mr. Oscar Wilde pronounces ‘a Pea- 
<ock’s feather in the city’s cap.’ What is most noticeable in it, 
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next to the warmth with which Mr. Peacock’s productions are 
praised, is the momentary paralyzation of intellect of the dis- 
tinguished critics whose words are quoted by the publishers. “They 
have little to say, and say it very ill. Dr. Holmes, for instance, is 
accused of having perpetrated so bad a bit of English as, ‘I rank 
“ The Doomed Ship” on a level with the best.’ It would be inter-’ 
esting to know the context here. The genial Autocrat, if he used 
these words at all, was doubtless comparing ‘The Doomed Ship’ 
with the other poems in the same volume. Mr. Picard makes a 
more sweeping comparison, for he gives ‘The Border War’ ‘the 
loftiest place in Western minstrelsy.. And Mr. Joaquin Miller— 
one of those who might contest this claim—cites the line, ‘The 
years he lived were beauteous years,’ as one which ‘cannot be sur- 
passed.’ Mr. Peacock must be as vain as his namesake, if he is not 
content with the harvest of golden opinions he has already reaped. 
If I were he, I should publish this circular zzstead of my ‘Poems 
of the Plains.’ His genius would then be taken on trust. As it is, 
critics may arise who will of rank his ‘Doomed Ship’ ‘on a level 
with the best.’ Mr. Peacock writes to assure me of the authentic- 
ity of all the opinions quoted in his circular. 


The Fine Arts 
The New York Etching Club. 

THE New York Etching Club exhibition, now open at the Acad- 
emy of Design in connection with the Water-Color exhibition, ‘is 
a great improvement on that of last year. ‘Commercialism ’ is far 
less apparent among the reproductive etchings, many of which are 
examples of the best phase of the art. One of the finest of this 
class is Otto H. Bacher’s ‘ Interior of St. Mark's,’ showing a row of 
marble pillars, with part of the dusky nave. The inimitable effects 
of light and tone peculiar to the Venetian Cathedral could scarcely 
be better rendered in black and white, or indeed in color, for there 
is plenty of color in this plate, and the surface. polish of the mar- 
bles is given with a fidelity far from slavish or mechanical. Win- 
slow Homer's etching of his picture ‘ Eight Bells,’ two men on the 
deck of a fishing-smack, has the impressionistic quality and the 
breadth of the original, but lacks its firmness and vigor of touch. 
Thomas Hovenden’s etching of his ‘ Last Moments of John Brown’ 
is executed in a workmanlike spirit, but as much of the effect of 
the original depends upon contrasts of color, a great deal of the 
value of the work disappears in the black and white reproduction. 
Very good in rendering of form, tone and sentiment is W. L. La- 
throp’s plate, ‘Evening in a Hamlet of Finistére,’ by Jules Breton. 
F. Raubicheck’s large plate of F.C. Jones’s ‘Naming the Day,’ 
with its two graceful figures, perfectly reproduces Mr. Jones’s light 
scheme of color and delicate methods of work. 

Reginald Cleveland Coxe has four plates, three coast-subjects 
and an ideal composition. Mr.Church’s ‘A Pathetic Ballad’ shows 
a little bird singing for the benefit of a waggish-looking bear-cub. 
It is partly in bitten lines and partly in drypoint—a happy way of 
rendering the bear’s fur. Miss Eleanor Greatorex has three small 
plates of Titian’s house at Cadore, Titian’s kitchen, and a foun- 
tain at Ampezzo, all treated in short sharp lines. With a little 
more precision and definiteness in the treatment, these plates would 
be very good. Mrs. A. L. Merritt’s ‘Eve’ is a beautiful nude, 
softly modelled; the bowed body is curved into splendid lines. 
Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran sends five plates, two of which are 
among the best she has ever exhibited. They are forest subjects, 
in which the tree-structure is given with remarkable decision, 
strength and coherency. The picturesqueness of composition found 
in all this etcher’s works is not absent from these plates. J. C. 
Nicoll’s winter subject has well executed trees, nicely composed 
and contrasted with the snowy ground. Stephen Parrish, C. A. 
Platt, Edith Loring Getchell, Blanche Dillaye and C. F. W. Mielatz 
send numerous plates in their best vein. Charles E. Whittemore 
has a number of good small plates and Ellen Oakford’s ‘ Twilight’ 
is a charming bit. ; 








Art Notes. 

THE New York Athletic Club held its second annual loan exhi- 
bition last Saturday (Feb. 4), its regular reception day. The Art 
Committee, comprising Messrs. Otto Sarony, Edwin C. Ray, Jr., 
Thomas B. Clarke, and Richard H. Halsted, had gathered to- 
gether a very admirable collection of fifty pictures by well-known 
American artists, which had never before been exhibited. One of 
the finest, in point of color, tone and poetic significance, was A. P. 
Ryder’s moonlight subject, called ‘The Temple of the Mind,’ sug- 
gested by one of Poe’s poems. Charles Warren Stetson’s ‘ Out of 
Consecrated Ground : i en Burial of the Suicide,’ showed the method 
of the impressionists with the color and literary feeling of the French 
romantic painters. Wm. M. Chase had a beautiful pastel—the 
back of a nude woman, seated, which was very fine in color. Will 
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H. Low’s ‘ Under Apple Boughs’ showed a classic female nude, 
idealized as to sentiment and lengthened as to limb, in accordance 
with the canons of antique decorative art. There were three ro- 
, bust coast-subjects in water-color by Winslow Homer. Two large 
landscapes by George Inness were called respectively ‘September 
Afternoon’ and ‘Sunrise.’ The first was particularly good in 
color. A.H.Thayerhad.a strongly modelled head of a girl against 
a_ background Pg dogwood blossoms; and Siddons Mowbray’s 
‘ Scheherazade’ showed two of his Persian damsels as charmingly 
grouped and painted as ever. Several of our best young landscape 
painters were represented by new and strong works. 

—The panorama of the Battle of Gettysburg, now on exhibition 
in this city, is the third painted by M. Philippoteaux, who con- 
siders it the ‘greatest effort of his life.’ Unlike the first two, it 
was painted in America, and is consequéntly more thoroughly 
American in its character. The portraits of the principal officers 
were in some cases studied from life. The period of 1863 is re- 
produced with a fidelity remarkable in an alien. Some of the land- 
scape-painting is very good from the art standpoint as well as the 
panoramic, especially Cemetery Hill, Seminary Ridge and the moun- 
tain in the distance on the other side. The scene depicted is Pickett’s 
Charge on the third day of the battle, July 3, 1863. Among the 
Generals in view—reproduced as they appeared then, not as they look 
now—are Hancock, Doubleday, Hunt, Meade and Webb. The plat- 
form on which the spectator stands represents the position occupied 
7 a Union battery. The sensation of a noiseless battle going on 
about one is startling and ghostly. . The effect of the battle is 
greatly increased by the painter’s remarkable knowledge of the 
value of perspective. 

—In connection with the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the Union League Club, on Monday 
evening, an art exhibition was held which remained open for sevéral 
days. It included numerous important works, among them ‘ The 
Hunt Ball,’ by Jules Stewart, Laurens’s ‘Columbus and Isabella,’ 
Breton’s: ‘ Sifting Rape-Seed’ and ‘Le Soir,’ Delacroix’s ‘Tiger 
Drinking,’ and Isabey’s ‘ Love's Message to the Graces,’ besides 
many other examples of noted European and American painters. 
It was an exhibition that did great credit to the new Art Committee 
of the Club. 

—Miss Mary Grant, the English sculptor, has returned to Eng- 
land to complete a statue of Izaak Walton to be placed in Win- 
chester Cathedral where the great angler lies buried. It is the gift 
of the anglers of England. Some of Miss Grant’s works are to be 
exhibited soon at Xa American Art Galleries—among them a 

rtrait-bust of Dean Stanley. Miss Grant intends to return to 

ew York next autumn to take a studio. 


—Mr. John Lafarge has completed two large decorative canvases 
for the music-room in Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s house—the southern- 
most of the so-called Villard houses in Madison Avenue, opposite 
the rear of the Cathedral. One of them, representing young women 
playing on mandolins while others listen, was recently exhibited 
at the Century Club, while the other was seen a few days ago at 
Mr. Lafarge’s studio. The figures consist of a group of girls 
dancing, women playing, and other women listening. The color 
is rich and the composition original and harmonious. 

—Mr. Oliver Lang’s portrait of Edwin Booth, upon which he 
has been long engaged, is now on exhibition at Reichard’s gallery. 
It shows the actor as Hamlet seated in the soliloquy’scene, and 
presents a lifelike and picturesque conception of Mr. Booth’s per- 
sonality. 

—Mr. A. L. Tuckerman has been appointed as permanent Di-' 
rector of the Metropolitan Art Museum Schools. 


—The sales for the first week at the Water-Color Exhibition 
amounted to $12,222 for 106 works. Edward Moran’s ‘In the 
Gloaming ’ brought $750 and his ‘ Driftwood’ $200; Walter Satter- 
lee’s ‘The Lightened Load’ $400, and ‘ Return” of the Sardine 
Fleet’ $300; Charles A. Platt’s ‘Return of Sardine Boats’ $250; 
and Arthur Parton’s ‘Apple Blossoms’ $150. 

—An exhibition of works by Vasili Verestchagin, the Russian 
painter of battle-scenes, etc., will be held at the American Art 
Galleries next autumn. 

—The bill permitting evening sales only requires the Governor's 
signature to take effect. 

—The late Mrs. John Jacob Astor left a collection of old lace 
which she herself had gathered, buying most of the pieces in 
France and Italy between 1845 and 1855. It is valued at between 
$40,000 and $50,000, and has been presented by Mr. Astor to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The collection of laces already be- 
longing. to the Museum, with this gift added to it, is the finest in 
America. The collection of original drawings by Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and other old masters, belonging to the late Cephas G. 
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Thompson, has been presented by his widow to the Museum. 
Fhey were collected by Mr. Thompson in Italy many years ago. 
Among other recent additions to the Museum’s treasures are two- 
portraits b 
Duchess of Portsmouth) bequeathed by the late Mrs. Harriet K. 
Wilkes, together with some valuable bric-a-brac, including a por- 
celain ¢efe-G-tete set which once belonged to Queen Elizabeth and 


Sir Peter Lely (the Duchess of Cleveland and the 


another which was the property of Frederick the Great. Nine oil- 
——- and some rare pieces of tapestry have come by bequest 
rom the late George Chapman of this city. 

—The announcement is made that the Albert S. Spencer collec-- 
tion will be placed on exhibition at the Fifth Avenue Galleries, the: 
latter part of next week, previous to its sale about March 1. It is. 
thought that the sixty pictures should bring from $225,000 to- 
$300,000. The sale will occupy only one evening. 

—Ortgies & Co. have on exhibition at the Fifth Avenue Galleries. 
a collection of pictures and bric-4-brac belonging to the estates of 
H. P. Kidder of Boston, Jas. H. Van Allen of Newport, and Ed- 
ward Matthews of New York, which is well worth seeing. A large 
number of famous modern painters are represented and there is. 
some fine old silver. The sale will occur on the 14th inst. 


International Copyright. 


The Publishers’ Weekly of Jan. 21, which makes a some- 
what belated appearance, is a Copyright Number. It opens 
with its usual lists of books of the week, followed by a long 
editorial on the ‘ Pros and Cons’ of International Copyright, 
and a fable with a timely application. A convenient biblio- 
graphy of recent copyright literature, whether in.books or 
periodicals, comes next, over the name of Thorvald Solberg. 
The Copyright Law of the United States, and the Conven- 
tion of the International Copyright Union follow; giving 
place, in turn, to the Chace, Henry Clay and Hawley bills.. 
A history of the American Copyright League, prefaced by 
a letter from G. P. Lathrop, is then given. Next in order 
appear an ‘ Open Letter to Readers of Books’ (the appeal of 
the Copyright League); an extract from the President’s 
Message of Dec. 6, 1886 ; and accounts of the two new or- 
ganizations, the American Publishers’ Copyright League and. 
the International Copyright Association of New England. 
An extract from Henry James letter in THE Critic of Dec. 
10 follows, an address to booksellers from the Publishers” 
League treading close upon its heels. The Jast three arti- 
cles are an editorial on ‘ International Copyright and Cheap 
Books,’ condensed from the Boston Post; Mark Twain’s- 
letter in Zhe Century for Feb. 1886; and Brander Mat- 
thews’s in the same magazine for Dec. 1887. A list of 
American authors (chiefly those living) on whose books 
copyright still holds, is appended. It includes about 2500 
names, and is approximately complete. The number of 


- books each author has written is indicated, together with the 


name of his publisher. Eighty-four pages of advertisements, 
chiefly publishers’, add not only to the bulk, but to the in- 
terest and value of a handbook indispensable to any one 
who wishes the latest information on the subject of Copy- 
right, whether Domestic or International. 





The question of International Copyright will be a subject 
of discussion at the next meeting of the Congregational 
Club, in this city, on the 2oth inst. In ‘A Defence of the 
Eighth Conimandment,’ in the February Cosmopolitan, Prof. 
H. H. Boyesen makes a powerful plea for the principle of 
International Copyright. The London Daily News wonders 
how long the Americans will ‘ starve their authors, and stunt 
their literature, by taking our books for nothing and selling: 
them for sixpence.’ 





Concerning the American Copyright League’s new appeal, 
The Evening Post remarks: 


The fact that such an appeal should be necessary will some day’ 
seem one of the oddest incidents in the history of the human mind. 
Why a civilized man, Christian or pagan, should think himself jus— 
tified in taking the product of another man’s labor for nothing be- 
cause it does good to his mind, while he would recoil with horror 
from taking the product of another man’s labor simply because it. 
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‘would do to his body, will never be fully explained. That, 
too, it should be thought a sufficient answer to the complaints of a 
man who has been robbed that robbery makes things cheaper, will 
hereafter be one of the curiosities of history. The discussion about 
literary property has revealed one of the oddest kinks in man’s 
mental apparatus. Nobody ever thinks of robbing a bookseller’s 
store of foreign books, but if a foreigner is seen coming into the 
store with a MS., people fall on him and rob him without mercy, 
and tell him that they were driven to it by hunger for knowledge, 





Notes. 


FREDERICK W. WILSON & BRro., of Glasgow, Scotland, an- 
nounce ‘ Walt Whitman the Poet of Humanity,’ by Willian Sloane 
Kennedy. The book consists of an extensive bibliography (or lit- 
erary history) of ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ containing over 500 entries ; 
aconcordance to the same, seven chapters of analysis and narrative ; 
and three appendices. Mr. ~ pie has been for eight years a 
seg cod friend and correspondent of Mr. Whitman’s. His work 

as been read in manuscript by Mr. John Addington Symonds, 
and has had the benefit of his criticism and suggestions. The 
illustrations are to be a portrait of Walt Whitman, a view of his 
home in Camden, a view of the Stafford Farm House on Timber 
Creek, and a fac-simile specimen of his handwriting. The work 
will be handsomely printed, at $5 a volume. Subscribers’ names 
may be sent either to Mr. Kennedy, at Belmont, Mass., or to the 
publishers, in Glasgow. 


—‘John Bull, Jr.’ is the title of a caustic little volume by 
Max O’Rell, which Cassell & Co. announce for early publication. 
Mr. George Cary Eggleston has written a preface for the amusing 
book. 


—In the loss of his wife Dr. Holmes has the sympathy of the 
English-speaking world. Mrs. Holmes was a true helpmate to her 
Laend. Making no pretensions to literary accomplishments, she 
aided him greatly by her good taste and judgment, and by 

eeping the little worries of life away from his door. No one who 
had seen her in her own home, as she sat by her husband’s side in 
the library in Beacon Street, supplementing his gentle hospitality 
with hers, will forget the charming picture made by the interesting 
couple, whose golden wedding would have been celebrated two 
years hence. Mrs. Holmes, whose maiden name was Amelia Lea 
Jackson, was a daughter of Judge Charles Jackson, of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. She was not yet sixty-nine, but had been 
in failing health for several years. One of the surviving two of her 
three children is Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. 


—Henry Holt & Co. will shortly issue a handsome volume con- 
taining the Life of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, founder of deaf- 
mute instruction in America—a biography which will possess great 
interest for others than the deaf-mutes and their friends. 


—One of the most romantic incidents of the War will be de- 
scribed in the March Century by one of the 109 Union officers who 
escaped from Libby Prison on the night of Feb. 9, 1864. The pa- 
per will be called ‘ Col. Rose’s Tunnel at Libby Prison.’ The tun- 
nel was dug orones fifty feet of solid earth, only two broken chis- 
els being used, and a wooden 7 to carry out the earth. Col. 
Rose is now a Captain in the 16th United States Infantry, and of 
the fourteen men who assisted him in digging the tunnel, eleven are 
still living. 

—The March number of Harfer’s will lay before its readers an 
article on Spanish art by Edward B. Prescott, which will cover 
twenty-six pages, and for which the illustrations alone cost $2000. 
The same number will contain a paper on ‘ The Empress Eugénie 

- and the Court of the Tuileries,’ by Anna L. Bicknell, an American 
lady who was governess to the Prince Imperial. (The 29th of Jan- 
uary, by the way, was the silver anniversary of the Empress’s wed- 
ding.) Col. Higginson contributes a sketch called ‘A New England 
Vagabond,’ founded on an interesting book in his possession which 
he believes to be unique. It was printed in Dover, N. H., in 1807, 
and is ‘A Narrative of the Life, Adventures and Sufferings of Henry 
Tufft ’—a forger, a thief, the husband of half a dozen wives all liv- 
ing at the same time, and a brave soldier in the Revolutionary army. 


—The attractions of the March Scrzbner’s will include the first 
of two papers on ‘ The Campaign of Waterloo,’ by John C. — 
who has made a careful study of the Napoleonic wars; the ‘ Elec- 
tric Motor and its Applications,’ by Franklin Leonard Pope; and 
the second and concluding paper by Wm. F. Apthorp, on ‘ Men- 
delssohn’s Letters to Moscheles.’ This instalment is made up al- 
most entirely of letters. It contains a fac-simile of the first page 
of the ‘ Songs without Words,’ as originally written by Mendels- 
sohn. A story in threé parts, by Henry James, entitled ‘A London 
Life,’ will be begun in an early number of Scrzbner’s. 
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—Geo. A. Leavitt & Co. are selling this week what purports to 
be the Trivulzio Library—the second part of the collection so 
named, the first having been sold more than a year ago. The 
Catalogue numbers 326 pages, and contains the usual superfluous 
and high-flown notes, for which the catalogues of this house are 
becoming famous. There are, however, some exceedingly scarce 
books in the collection, although as a whole it is rather disappoint- 
ing to the average buyer. It embraces early typography, vellum 
manuscripts from the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth Contiations 
bibliotheca curiosa, ‘prints and sketches, arts and belles lettres, 
MSS. of Luther, Melancthon and Voltaire, books from the lib 
of Diane de Poitiers, Francis I., Lorenzo de Medici, Leo X. an 
specimens of binding by Trautz-Bauzonnet, Dérome, Roger Payne, 

hibaron, etc. The list of books comprised in Part II. of the 
Catalogue arouses a suspicion that some of the well-known 
New York and London booksellers are unloading their treasures 
under cover of Trivulzio’s name. Among the rarities to be noted 
which came under the hammer on Monday and Tuesday are 
the following (and the prices they brought indicate that either 
the American people do not appreciate rare books, or that they do 
not accept the estimates of the Catalogue) :—A 1472 edition of 
Strabo, bound by Payne, $17.00; ‘De Imitatione Christi,’ Venice, 
1483, $7; ‘John Colonna’s Chronicle,’ 2 vols., about 1500, $25; 
the Lyons Bible, 1520, $22; Earl Grey’s copy of Ariosto, Venice, 
1548, bound by Payne, $14.50; ‘ Kerver Missal,’ from the Library of 
Firmin Didot, $16; Montaigne, 1588, bound by Capé, $46. The 
Alduses and Elizvirs went very low. The ‘ Nuremburg Chronicle,’ 
first edition, printed by Koberger, 1493, brought $80; a beautiful 
book made for Henry II. to give to Diana of Poitiers, in the original 
French binding, with monograms and special tooling, $600; a vel- 
lum manuscript of the Arthurian Legends, with 148 miniatures, of 
the Fifteenth Century, $640; a Book of Hours of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, vellum manuscript with miniatures, $280; Firdusi’s ‘ Epic of 
Kings,’ transcript copy, 45 large illuminations, $300. 

—Mr. Robert C. Winthrop of Boston has just presented to the 
State Library the commission of his ancestor, John Winthrop, to 
be a magistrate at Namecocke, New London. The document is 
dated Oct. 27. 1647. It is in the handwriting of Edward Hopkins, 
the second Governor of Connecticut, and has on it the oldest known 
impression of the Colony seal. Mr. Winthrop has also presented 
the letter of credit for 500/ which Gov. Winthrop took with him 
= he went as agent to procure the Charter for the Colony in 
1661. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published on Wednesday Mr. How- 
ells’s ‘ Their Wedding Journey,’ in a new edition, illustrated, and 
with an additional chapter ; ‘Gentle Breadwinners,’ by Catherine 
Owen, author of ‘ Ten Dollars Enough ;’ ‘ Beyond the Shadow, and 
Other Poems,’ by Stuart Sterne ? Bunyan’s ‘Grace Abounding,’ ed- 
ited by the Rev. John Brown; and, in the Riverside Literature 
Series, a Lincoln pamphlet of about 80 pages, to-morrow (Sunday) 
being Lincoln’s birthday. 

—The following is Dr. T. W. Parsons’s contribution to the Shak- 
speare-Bacon controversy. It appeared in the Boston Evening 
Transcript: 

Shakspeare ! whoever thou mayst prove to be, 

God save the Bacon that men find in thee ! 

If that philosopher, though bright and wise, 

Those lofty labors did in truth devise, 

Then it must follow, as the night the day, 

That ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ and each great play 
That certifies nobility of mind, 

Was written by-the ‘ meanest of mankind.’ 

—Mrs. Burnett’s ‘Sara Crewe,’ with illustrations by Birch, is 
announced by Charles Scribner’s Sons; also a new edition (the 43d 
thousand) of ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ The same firm will pub- 
lish a new novel by George W. Cable entitled ‘Bonaventure: A 
Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana.’ 


— University is the name of one of the best of the many papers 
which date from the beginning of the new year. It aims to be ‘an 
exponent of subjects of interest to the large body of graduates and 
students’ to whom it looks for support. A portrait of ‘some prom- 
inent collegian’ is to grace each number, and there will be regular 
correspondence from the chief centres of education. The portrait 
of President McCosh in the first number is hardly encouraging ; 
but remembering the libel on William Blake which stared the reader 
of the first number of THE CRITIC in the face, we are hopeful of 
better things. James W. Alexander contributes a sketch of Dr. 
McCosh (apropos of his resignation of the Presidency of Princeton) ; 
and tribute to his abilities is paid by the Presidents of Yale, Colum- 
bia, Dartmouth and other colleges, and Dr. Peabody of Harvard. 
Yale’s champion football team is reproduced photographically, 
with notes by representative players at the leading colleges. In 
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the second number there is a portrait of the retiring President of 
Wesleyan, Miss Alice Freeman, now Mrs. Palmer. The style of 
the new weekly is popular, and we wish the venture well. 


—Last week, in our list of poets born in February, we included 
the name of Poe (Feb. 19); but a casual reference since to Mr. 
Woodberry’s capital-life of that erratic genius convinces us that the 
date was really January 19, the year being 1809. Mr. Henry Irving 
also, who is not a poet, so far as we know, but who may be said to 
be a man-of-letters, was born in February, fifty years ago last 
Monday. ; 

—Messrs. Putnam's Sons announce in the Story of the Nations 
Series: ‘The Story of the Thirteen States; or, The Founding of 
the Republic, by Helen Ainslie Smith, and ‘ The Story of Holland,’ 
by J. E. Thorold Rogers ; In the Series of Great Cities of the Re- 

ublic : ‘The Story of the City of New York,’ by Charles Burr 
odd ; inthe Series of American Biographies : ‘Charles Sumner 
and His Work,’ by A. B. Johnson, for fifteen years Mr. Sumner's 
private secretary. They also name, among their misceHaneous 
ublications, ‘ Hints from a Lawyer ; or, Legal Advice to Men and 
omen,’ by Edgar A. Spencer; ‘A Hard-Won Victory,’ by Grace 
Denio Litchfield ; ‘ Lajla: A Norwegian Story,’ translated by In- 
gerid Markhus; ‘A Pocket Guide to Europe,’ by Thos. W. Knox 
(new edition); and ‘ The History of the Town of Fairfield, Conn.,’ 
by Elizabeth H. Schenck. ; 

—Mr. Ernest Rhys addressed the Nineteenth Century Club on 
Tuesday evening on the subject of ‘The New Poetry.’ The spirit 
and burden of the age imperatively demand expression, the lecturer 
thought; but in face of a magnificent opportunity, what are 
the younger poets of London doing to-day? ‘They are writing 
sonnets and triolets (and not super-excellently), or psychological 
studies in the manner of Mr. Browning, or sentimental rhapsodies 
in the fashion of what Mr. Stedman has called the * stained-glass ” 
school of verse. A little of these is good, but we have scarcely 
anything else, and this at a time when the need of a great human 
contemporary influence through the poet’s art, or art of any kind, 
upon the wider audience is extreme.’ Itidications of the power to 
make the ‘ new confession ’ which Emerson tells us ‘ each new age 
requires,’ are to be found in Emerson himself, in Tennyson, in 
Browning, ‘ and (with certain deductions) above all in Whitman.’ 
The new poetry ‘ will have to be wrought more in accordance with 
the spirit (of course not the letter) of Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass ” 
than of our London sonnets.” Mr. Rhys will repeat his lecture be- 
fore the Contemporary Club in Philadelphia on the 14th inst., and 
—" the Saturday Club, at Emerson's house in Concord, on the 
18th. 

—In the last number of the American Journal of Numismatics, 
Dr. H. R. Storer offered a list of all the medals of Goethe of which 
up to that time he had been able to obtain data. In the Janua 
number of the quarterly he prints a letter from Hofrath C. Ruland, 
of Weimar, who is arranging an almost complete collection of 
Goethe medals. Herr Ruland furnishes some interesting notes on 


_ Dr. Storer’s list, and extends it with descriptions of several medals 


unknown to his American correspondent. 


—The author of ‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance’ has written a new 
novel entitled ‘A Modern Brigand.’ Prince Bismarck and other 
famous characters appear in it. 


—The ‘ Brooklyn Dazly Eagle Almanac,’ besides giving a great 
deal of space to Brooklyn, its charities, its theatres and public in- 
stitutions, seems to address itself specially to sportsmen and the 
politicians, giving for the benefit of the former full accounts of all 
the yachting and rowing clubs, cricket and lacrosse clubs, etc., of 
Long Island ; and for the latter, much information about Brooklyn 
ward boundaries, Kings County elections, and the like. 


—M. Coquelin will have a paper on acting and authors in the 
April Harper's. M. Coquelin will not visit this country until next 
year. Come when he may, however, he will be thrice welcome. 

—Twenty-five years ago Messrs. Harper published the first vol- 
ume of Kinglake’s ‘ Invasion of the Crimea.’ This week they pub- 
lish the fifth, to be followed almost immediately by the sixth and 
last. It is thirty years since Mr. Kinglake began the vindication 
of Lord Raglan’s career, and he has produced a splendid tribute to 
that commander’s memory. 

—At the Rogers and Harris sale in Boston last week the follow- 
ing prices were obtained for first editions :—Browning’s ‘ Paracel- 
sus, $16; Byron’s ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ $14; 
Goldsmith's ‘ Deserted Village,’ $37 ; five of George Eliot’s novels, 
$112.50; Freneau’s Poems, $53; Emerson’s ‘ Nature,’ $13; Long- 
fellow's ‘ Syllabus de la Grammaire Italienne,’ $5.50; his ‘ Manuel 
des Proverbes Dramatiques,’ $23; his ‘Saggi dei Novellieri Italiani 
dy gr Sommers $13; his Coplas de Manrique,’ $26; his ‘Outre Mer,’ 
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‘Poems on Slavery,’ $16; ‘Spanish Student,’ $20.50; ‘ The Waif,’ 
$8 ; ‘ Belfry of Bruges, and Other Poems,’ $10; ‘ The Estray,’ $16, 
and ‘Evangeline,’ $17. : 

—Mr. Wm. R. Jenkins is congratulating himself on having got 
out ‘ La Neuvaine de Colette’ in book form before the French edi- 
tion reached America—if, indeed, it be ready yet even in Paris. 
The story is reprinted from the Revue des deux Mondes, and is to 
be published here in an English translation, we understand, by D. 
Appleton & Co. 


—Mr. Edward S. Mead, of the firm of Dedd, Mead & Co., sailed 
for Europe with his wife last Saturday, on a trip for health and 
pleasure which will last about three months, 


—In the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, which J. B. 
Lippincott Co. will publish by arrangement with W. & R. Cham- 
bers, special regard has been given to American subjects, the more 
important articles on matters connected with America having been 
written in the United States. In subjects where the American view 
or practice diverges from that of the United Kingdom, a special 
paragraph has been added from American sources. Many of the 
articles written by American authors are copyrightéd in the United 
States by the American publishers, who have had a series of State 
maps prepared, which will add much to the value of the work in 
this country. 

—Mr. C. C. Converse's national anthem, ‘God for Us,’ seems to 
have achieved the popularity we predicted for it. It is said that 
Over 100,000 copies of it have been sold. ‘ 


—Garden and Forest, announced to appear early in February, 
will not begin publication till near the end of the month, 


—Ticknor & Co. will publish next Wednesday Dr. Peabody's 
‘Harvard Reminiscences;’ ‘ The World’s Verdict,’ a novel by Mark 
Hopkins, Jr.; and another posthumous volume of essays by Mr. 
Whipple, ‘ called ‘ Outlooks on Society, Literature, and Politics.’ 


—Mr. John Fiske has been invited by a number of well-known 
ladies and gentlemen to deliver a series of lectures in this city on 
the ‘ Beginnings of New England.’ The first lecture, ‘ The Roman 
Idea and the English Idea,’ will be delivered at the house of Prof. 
Chandler, 51 East 54th Street, on Saturday, Feb. 11. The others 
will be as follows:—‘ The Puritan Exodus,’ Feb. 16, at Mrs. Rob- 
ert Hoe’s, 11 E. 36th Street ; ‘The Planting of New England,’ Feb. 
18, at Mrs. Francis Kinnicut’s, 42 West 37th Street; ‘ The New 
England Confederacy,’ Feb. 22, at Mrs. Barnard’s, Columbia Col- 
lege; ‘King Philip’s War,’ Feb. 25, at Mrs. Oakley’s, 10 West roth 
Street; ‘Tyranny of Andros,’ Feb. 29, at Mrs. Botta’s, 25 West 
37th Streét. 

—D. C. Heath & Co. wili soon issue ‘Schiller’s Ballads,’ with 
introduction and notes by Prof. Henry Johnson, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. : 

—‘ Tariff and Revenue Discussed’ is the title of a pamphlet just 
issued from the press of Harper & Brothers. It contains the last 
Message of the President, Mr. Blaine’s comments on it, and the 
tariff papers published in Harfer’s for January and February by 
Henry Waterson and Senator Edmunds. From the same house 
comes a work of less importance but more universal interest, called 
‘Monarchs I have Met,’ by W. Beatty Kingston, an English journ- 
alist. : 

—Mr. Lowell’s collection of poems, now in the press of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., is entitled ‘ Heartsease and Rue.’ 


—The Trustees of Columbia College have passed a resolution 
establishing another department in the Collegiate Course for Wo- 
men, which shall correspond to the Post-Graduate Department of 
the College, in the School of Arts. Young women who have taken 
the degree of Doctor of Arts or Master of Arts at Columbia may 
now pursue a higher course of study for the degree of Doctor of 
Letters or Doctor of Philosophy. 





Publications Received. 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will depend uron itsinterest and importance. Whereno address is given 
the publication is issued in New York. 

Bercy, Paul. La Langue Frangaise. 2d Part. $1 25..... ......++. Wn. R. Jenkins. 
Duchess, ‘Ihe. Marvel, 25¢ Coke... anes les naas bt he Phila: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Gooch, F.C. Face to Face with the Mexicans. $425..... Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Harmonia: A Chronicle. $1 50... .....0.--e00 cecseeeeeeeee cee Macmillan & Co, 
Hill, G. B. Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson. $2 .. .... .. ..Macmillan & Co, 
Kinney, Coates. Lyrics of the Ideal and Real ......Cincinnati : Robert Clarke & Co, 


La Neuvaine de Colette. 600......... 2.02 cose ssccccccccccsesscces Wm. R_ Jenkins. 
Martineau, J. A Study of Religion. 2 vols, $6................45- Macmillan & Co. 
Merchan, A tudios Criticos......ccccsss.voececce Bogota : Imprinta de la Luz. 
Morley, John. Aphorisms. 50C .... ......ceceeeeesseeeeceeeeeeee acmillan & Co. 

s etiics ise Wad tani aed Macmillan & Co. 


Palmer hia. Mrs. Penicott’s Lodger. $1 
Piozzi, H. L. Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson, roc.... ..... Cassell & Co. 
Smith, E. F. Richter’s Chemistry ....... 9 ..-.-..- Phila: P. Blakiston Son & Co. 
Tolstoi, L. N. Napoleon and The Russian Campaign, Tr. by H. Smith. $:. 

Thos. Y. Crowell & Co, 


$8; ‘ Hyperion,’ $8; ‘Voices of the Night,’ $18; ‘Ballads,’ $14; Tolstoi, L.N. The Long Exile. Tr. by N.H. Dole. $r.25.Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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